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Selected Tales. 
THE RATIONAL LUNATIC. 


[CONTINUED. ] 

“One day on my return from the pa- 
rade, some one tapped at my door. A 
strange female entered: it was a lovely 
face, shaded by flaxen locks. Never were 
colors of the lily and the peach blossom 
so beautifully blended as in her complex- 
ion. With a blush, and in tremulous ac- 
cents, she inquired for me. Bursting into 
tears, she then sank down before me, em- 
braced my knees, and when J, in astonish- 
ment, attempted to raise her, she covered 
my hand with kisses. My conjectures 
were at length confirmed by her ejacula- 
tion of—‘O my father! my father! my 
guardian-angel!’ J entreated her to rise. 
She implored me to allow her to remain 
for a moment in that long-wished-for situ- 
ation, and said—‘Ah! how happy should 
I be if my heart would but break; if ! 
could but expire at the feet of my bene- 
factor!’ 

“It was a considerable time before she 
recovered herself and rose from her knees. 
I pressed her to my heart, and imprinted 
a kiss on her cheek, and desired her to 
call me and to consider me her father. 
She obeyed. But the paternal embrace 
had produced a strange commotion within 
me; and this was only increased by the 
contemplation of her beauty. She had 
alighted at an inn; there I left her fora 
few days; but these days were enough to 
decide my lot for life. When Amelia pro- 
posed to return to herseminary, I advised 
her to take private lodgings in the town, 
and to endeavour to procure employment 
in embroidery. I could net consent to part 
from her; but yet I did not choose to let 
her know tbat 1 was still rich. 1 wished 
to try hera little more. 1] hired apart- 
ments and a maid-servant for her, provi- 
ded her with a piano-forte, harp,_ book, 
and in a few days brought her orders for 
work, for which, to be sure, | paid her, 
but, as I pretended, on behalf of strangers. 
i visited her but once or twice a week, to 
avoid observation and injurious surmises. 

“ Every visit was to mea festival. Thou 
mayest conceive with what delight I was 
thrilled, to know that there was beneath 
the sun one being who owed every thing 
to me, who belonged to nobody in the 
world but me, who had nothing to expect 








‘but from my kindness; and that this being 
‘surpassed in beauty, virtue, and excel- 


j lence, all that nature had yet presented 


‘to my observation. 

“ Amelia’s beauty and humble condition 
were soon no secret in the town. I was 
questioned concerning her, and acknow- 


poor orphan, and that | was her foster- 
father. Orders for work thronged in upon 
her, for I had enjoined her never to enter 
a strange house. The ladies of quality, 
therefore, repaired to her apartments, not 
so much for the sake of her embroidery, 
as from curiosity to see a female whose 
personal charms were so highly extolled. 


‘One day, when I had called and had 
|just reached the door of her apartment, I 
heard her within exchanging high words 
with a man. I recognized the voice of my 
\lieutenant-colonel. When I opened the 
| deve, he was striving to force a kiss from 





his conduct, and as he began to a8sume a 
lofty tone, | made no more ado, but bun- 
died him out of the room, and kicked hiaa 


into his head that I had insulted his honor, 
and, forsvoth, demanded satisfaction. J] 
refused his challenge. The corps of offi- 
cers declared they would not serve with 
me any longer, because | was a coward. 
To shew that I was not, { repaired to the 
‘appointed place without arms, and told 
ithe madman that, if he wished to add the 
‘character of a murderer to his other re- 
| commendations, he had only to strike.— 
The officers and he then assailed me with 
‘the lowest abuse. According to their bar- 
‘barous notions, they imagined that my 
honour was mortally attainted, when ihey 
| disgraced themselves by brutality and vul- 
igarity. Tasked them, in reply, whether 
‘the dregs of the populace, by pelting a 
respectable man in the street with mud, 
would by so doing render themselves re- 
‘spectable; and whether the respectable 
‘man, on the other hand, would be thereby 
degraded into a scoundrel. 

| Next morning, on parade, the general, 
with a complimentary speech, unexpect- 
‘edly presented me the insignia of an or- 





was adateward fruit of my former connec- 
tion with the baroness Von Moosen, and 
‘the work of her uncle the minister at war. 





| According to my notions of merit, 1 could 


ledged, without disguise, that she was a} 





| not possibly accept the ribband; and had 
1 1 really done the state some service, | had 
been ashamed to carry the commendation 
of it ostentatiously about me wherever I 
1 went, as much as to say ‘ Look here, and 
l admire me! My decided refusal of the 
bit of silk ribband with the star dangling 
from it, was without a parallel im the an- 
‘nals of monarchy. I insisted that duty and 
virtue cannot be rewarded, but only ac- 
| knowledged; yet even when acknowledg- 
ted, the man of honour still does his duty; 
_but that nothing on earth could compel 
him to make a parade before others of 
what he has performed. These sentiments 








her. I remonstrated on the impropriety of | 


down stairs. The worthless fellow took it | 


der conferred on me by the Court. This | 


were stigmatized as jacobinism and non- 
j sense. The general became furious: the 
officers then began to inveigh against me 
‘on account of the insult which they alleged 
{had offered to their honour. [ was put 
,under arrest, and in a few weeks removed 
‘from the regiment. 

| Twas delighted with this issue of the 
affair. I now dressed to please myself; 
not in the prevailing French fashion, but 
more cecently, more conveniently, more 
agreeably to nature, as thou seest us all 
here at F'lyein. People stared, and set me 
down as stark mad—especially as they 
| now learned that so far from being poor, 
|] was one of the wealthiest men in the 
‘country. Amelia alone knew my reasons 
for acting thus. Herself a child of nature, 
simple and endowed with an excellent un- 
derstanding, she approved my principles 
_and lived according to them. It is true, 
‘that of her opinions I could not be proud, 
' for they were my own. Her thoughts, her 
feelings, were regulated by mine. She 
chad, [ may eay, no will of her own; 
her reverential, filial affection was, un- 
iknown to her, changed to the purest, the 
|most modest, and the most ardent attach- 
,ment of the lover, while I was certainly 
‘still rather too young for the paternal 
‘character. Having told her one day that 
‘I had some thoughts of retiring to my es- 
‘tates, she entreated permission to accom- 
| pany me, declaring that she would be hap- 
'py to wait upon me there, were it only in 
the capacity of the lowest menial. I told 
her with some hesitation, that I intended 
to marry; on which she folded her hands, 
dropped her head, a big tear trickled 
down her cheek, and she said, * So much 
ithe better! thy wife will not find a more 
faithful servant than me.” But, | replied, 
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my wife does not think so well of thee as | 
thou deservest.” How can J have offended | 
her already? exclaimed she, raising her 
head in all the pride of conscious inno- 
cence; ‘take me to thy bride; I willstrive 
to gain her good opinion and regard.’ J 
led her before a mirror, pointed to if, and 
stammered forth—‘ There she is.’ At 
these words she started, turned pale, fixed 
on me her large blue eyes, in which a 
question silently expired, said {rembling, 
‘T am not well,’ sank senseless in mv arms. 
{rung for her maid. I was almost beside 
myself with fright. 

‘When Amelia’s cheeks began to re- 
sume their colour, and she opened her 
eyes, her first movement, a sweet smile at 
me, was succeeded by surprise at the con- 
cern manifested by me and her busy maid. 
Jt was but by degrees that she recovered 
her recollection. She thought she had) 
been asleep. I durst scarcely allude to 
what had passed. As soon, however, as we 
were alone, ‘ Amelia,’ said I, ‘why wast 
thou so frightened, when I took thee to 
the glass? Why wilt thou not be my wife? 
Tell me, frankly: I am prepared for the 
worst.’ She blushed and kept silence for | 
some time, with her eyes fixed on the floor. | 
‘Why wilt thou—?’ I again asked. She | 
heaved a deep sigh, and raising her eyes | 
towards heaven: * Will!—O God!—will!” | 
cried she; ‘ What other will can I have) 
than what thou pleasest? Can I be happy, | 
can I| live without thee? Whether I be) 
thy servant or thy wife, no matter; for I 
have but one affection for thee.’ 


‘ While I was enjoying a foretaste of 
Heaven, the whole town was lost in aston- 
ishment; and my paternal and maternal 
relations were overwhelmed with horror 
and despair when I announced my ap- 
proaching union with Amelia. A baron, 
whose house belonged to the most ancient 
of the nobility, whose ancestors had filled 
the highest posts, who was related by 
blood to the most distinguished families in 
the Jand—to contract so unequal an alli- 
ance; not even with the daughter of a 
simple gentleman, or of an opulent citi- 
zen, or of a respectable tradesman,—no, 
but with the child of a vagabond, of a 
beggar! The thought was not to be en- 
dured. I received letters written in the 
name of all my relations, threatening to 
renounce me, to cut me off from all fu- 
ture expectation, and to prevent me from 











‘bringing farther disgrace upon them by 


means of an application to the monarch. 
Their interference came too late; fur in 
a fortnight Amelia’s lot was indissolubly 
united with mine at the altar. 

‘It is impossible to retail to thee all the 
extravagancies committed by people un- 
der the controul of obstinate prejudices, 


lina way consonant with nature and truth, 


to the exclusion of all unmeaning cere- 
monies and compliments, all foreign fop- 
peries, all convenances, as they are termed 
without, however, losing sight of a due 
dignity and Jecorum. ‘The simple thou, 


with which I addressed all, and begged to | 


be addressed by all, presently scared ev- 
ery body away from one as effectually as 
if | had been covered with pest-boils, My 
beard became a topic for ridicule; and 
my friendly return of salutations, unac- 
companied with the removal of my hat, in 
the streets, was construed into the gross- 
est rudeness. I adhered to my purpose. | 
wished to see whether, in the nineteenth 


century, a man who should have the cou- | 


rage to reject all the antiquated relics of 
the. rude ages, all perverted notions of 
honour, morality, justice and decorum, all 
the absurdities of titles and unmeaning 
compliments, would be allowed to live in 
a European town. So far from shewing 
the slightest incivility, or reproaching any 
one on account of his prejudices, his opin- 
ions, or his perverted morality, | behaved 
to all with greater courtesy than ever. | 
strove, by kindness and beneficence, to 
conciliate those from whom I differed as 
much externally as I had long done inter- 
nally. All was in vain. 








when I set about living as an honest man, 


‘“[ retired to my estate here. I took 
a pleasure in making myself acquainted 
with my dependents—they were at this 
time half savages, they were in a state of 
ivillanage. They cringed like slaves be- 
‘fore me, their lord; not one of them could 


| read or write; sloth, drinking, and brawls 


were their sole delight. ‘The grossest su- 
perstition was their religion; the observ- 
ances of empty forms and ceremonies 
passed for piety, and falsehood and fraud 
were their prudence. I determined to 
make men of these brutes. I introduced 
various improvements in the prison, and 
built a spacious school. Accompanied by 
Amelia, | visited all their dwellings; they 
were wretched filthy sties; I enjoined at- 
tention to cleanliness: such as did not 
obey were sent to prison, for a longer or 
shorter period; but to those who complied 
I made presents of tables, chairs, and other 
articles of household furniture, by way of 
encouragement. It was not long before 
every cottage assumed a neat and com- 
fortable appearance. 1 forbade cards, 
spiritous liquors, coffee, cursing, swear- 
ing, fighting, &c. ‘Transgressors were se- 
verely punished; to such as obeyed, and 
gave fora month together no cause for 
censure, I remitted the soccage and other 
services which they were bound to per- 
form for the lord. I pensioned off the 
superanouated minister of the parish, and 
selected for his successor a young divine 
of sound learning and excellent character, 





and who entered completely into my ideas. 
| appointed an active young man, a pupil 
of Pestalozzi, and of course thoroughly 
acquainted with his system of instruction, 
to be school-master, with a good salary; 
and seconded by these two assistants, I 
completed the reformation which I had 
|begun. I gave lessons myself twice a 
| week to the adult of our sex; the pastor 
‘instructed the older men; Amelia the 
/young unmarried females; and the par- 
son’s wife the matrons. I had all the chil- 
dren new clothed at my cost, as thou now 
seest them; and at our expense, too, Ame- 
lia transformed the slatternly apparel of 
the women. 

* 'The school and the prison had the de- 
sired effect, but interest operated still 
|more strongly. ‘To ingratiate themselves 
| with me, the young men suffered their 
beards to grow. I did not allow the serf to 
wear a beard; this privilege was reserved 
exclusively for free men: slaves were re- 
| quired to haveshaven chins. | threw open 
the gate to freedom, and announced that 
‘to every one who should cultivate his 
| lands in the best manner, according to my 
direction, I would give, at the expiration 
ofthe year, a grant of them in fee, ata 
low quit-rent, together with a remission 
of all services previously due to the lord; 
_and whoever should prove to be the most 
industrious, most frugal, and the best far- 
‘mer, during the second year, should be 
presented with his liberty, the house in 
which he lived, a sum of money, a dress 
of honour (after the fashion of that which 
| | wore), and the privilege of wearing his 
beard. By the end of the first year I had 
| Occasion, nay, justice rendered it an im- 
_perative duty, to manumit several fami- 
lies, which had distinguished themselves, 
and which, before my arrival, had been 
among the most respectable. This pro- 
ceeding excited envy in many, but emula- 
tion in all; especially as on court days the 
freemen, by my desire, took their places 
by my side, and sat in judgment with me 
on transgressors. 


“ While I was thus engaged here, with- 
out concerning myself in the least about 
the world, the world thought fit to con- 
cern itself about me. An extraordinary 
commission, appointed at the solicitation 
of my family by the minister, arrived 
quite unexpectedly, to inquire into the 
state of my health and my property. It 
had been represented that I was insane, 
and squandered my fortune in the maddest 
freaks. ‘The commissioners feasted away 
for a couple of months. I know not what 
report these gentlemen delivered; but 
probably, as I omitted to put money into 
their hands, it was none of the most favor- 
able; for, in spite of my remonstrances 














and protestations, I was treated as an idiot, 
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and forbidden to leave my estates. A cu- 
rator was sent to superintend my affairs, 
and at the same time to watch my con- 
duct, and to prevent my receiving any 
visits from strangers. Luckily this cura- 
tor was a very honest and not an unintel- 
ligent man: it was not long, of course, be- 
fore we were good triends. When he had 
examined my accounts, he was surprised 
at the strictness of my economy, and he 
had no difficulty to conceive that I must 


rather be a gainer than a loser by this, | 


and by the gradual abolition of servitude. 
For want of other employment, he co-ope- 
rated himself in my plans for humanizing 
my slaves. He suggested several good 
ideas tending to this purpose; for instance, 
that all persons, for five years after their 
manumission, should submit to the court- 
baron an account of their receipts and 
disbursements, to prove that they were 
not secretly negligent or getting behind- 
hand in the world. The curator at last 
became a warm admirer of our principles, 
for he saw that our measures were taken 
with such judgment as scarcely ever to 
fail. So early as the second year of my 
residence at this place, the farmers on my 


estates were allowed to surpass those of | “T have not only relifquished the judi- | 


the whole country in skill, intelligence, 
and integrity. 

“The report made by the curator after 
the first year of his administration was so 


extraordinary effect upon the reprobate. 
At length, the pastor too ventured to re- 
tain his beard, so that this serf was the 
only one who was obliged to shave. He 
could not bear to be so marked, and a- 
mended his life to entitle himself to the 
privilege enjoyed by people of character. 


“ The consistory gave the good pastor 
no little trouble on account of his beard. 
To no purpose did he prove that the beard 
is neither for or against the true faith; to 
no purpose did he appeal to the example 
of the holy menof the Old and New ‘Tes- 
tament; tono purpose did he urge that by 
appearing like his parishioners he gave 
greater effect to his ministry, and that by 
so doing he had actually produced a stri- 
king reformation in a man hitherto incor- 
rigible. The beard furnished occasion 
for many consistorial discussions. It was 
not till my pastor had transmitted the cer- 
'tificate of a medical man, attesting that 
-he had formerly been severely afflicted 
_with the tooth ache, from which complaint 





afforded him relief, that he was allowed 
‘to retain it on account of his health—but 
‘not without certain limitations. 


cial affairs of the village to my free ten- 





satisfactory, that I was reinstated in the 
management of my affairs, though I was 
still obliged to deliver an annual account. 
This was the work of my relations, who 
could not be persuaded but that I had lost 
the best part of my wits, though my hon- 


for the management of their parochial bu- 
'siness. Their sense of honour is awaken- 


ed; they fee! their dignity as men. 


. 


‘are invited, with their wives, to dine at 





est curator insisted that I was merely a 
man of somewhat eccentric disposition | 


, . | 
and character. For this reason, and that | 


I might not occasion any scandal by my | 
jacobinical sentiments—that is to say, by 


; 
| 


the unreserved expressions of what na- 
ture and sound reason approve—I was | 
forbidden, without special permission, to | 


pass the limits of my estates, or, in other, 


words, to visit the vast European lunatic | 
hospital. By this arrangement I could not | 


but be a gainer. 
“It is now near five years that I have 
resided here in happy seclusion. Go, Nor- 


bert, inspect my fields, and the farms of | 


my peasants; look at our woods, our cattle, 
our habitations. Thou wilt tind a prospe- 
rity, an affluence, formerly unknown,— 
‘Those who were once my vassals, are now 
free. Asingle drunkard and another Jaz 

worthless fellow seemed incorrigible. The 
former died: neither the hopes of reward, 
nor the fear of punishment, produced any 
amendment in the latter. But when he 
and the minister alone were left with 
shaven chins, while all the other men of 


crime as bad as theft. 


my table. I am their equal. 
formity of dress encourages a certain fa- 
milarity without diminishing respect.— 


i Here a man is esteemed according to his 


worth. Children are required to rise be- 


| fore the aged, and to uncover their heads; 
| but none uncovers to his equal. 


Every 
is accounted among us a 
Now that these 
people set in judgment on culprits them. 
selves, they are more severe than I used 
to be. J frequently find it neceseary to 
mitigate their severity. Our schools are 
flourishing: such of the boys as shew supe- 
rior capacity are instructed in history, 
‘geography, land-surveying, and the rudi- 
ments of architecture. At church our 
music and singing are far from contempti- 
ble. 

| “ But, my dear Norbert, thou hadst bet- 


‘ter stay a few days, and see with thy own 
| eyes; or rather, if thou canst, spend a few 


| weeks with us.” 


With these words Oliver concluded his 
narrative. I cannot deny that all he had 
‘told me, and all [ had seen in Flyeln, 


‘malicious lie 





Flyeln wore a beard, this produced an 


made a deep impression upon me. 





nothing but the suffering it to groW had | 


I ad- | 


| 





mired his strength of mind, his creative 
genius, and his beneficence, and regretted 
that so erroneous an estimate should be 
formed of his character. 

Neither my friend’s persuasion, nor the 
spell infused into the intreaty of the fas- 
cinating baroness, were needed to induce 
me to prolong my sojourn in this delicious 
Oasis—for an Oasis Flyeln certainly is, 
a luxuriant island amid the surrounding 
desert. The moment you set foot on its 
soil, after traversing the sand and swamps 
by which it is encompassed, after passing 
through wretched, filthy, straggling vil- 
lages, full of hovels and neglected inhabi- 
tants, vegetation all at once becomes more 
verdant and man more human. Here too 
were once hovels, now transformed into 
neat cottages, which I visited with delight 
arm and arm with the baroness; here too 
were swamps, now to be recognized only 
by long ditches and outlets of subterrane- 


'| ous drains; here too were slaves who trem- 


bled before their lord,and still more before 
his. deputies, and who were accustomed to 
cheat them both behind their backs, but 
now have the bold, erect port of free men, 





ants, but granted them the privilege of se-_ 
lecting out of their own number wardens | 


| 


| 
} 


From | 


time to time such as particularly distin- | 


| guich themselves by their good qualities, | 


| father; how, after placing the fear of pun- 


The uni- | 








‘and look upon the baron as their equal— 
yet with what filial reverence and aflec- 
tion do they approach him and his! This 
metamorphosis, in the space of five years, 
| would have the semblance of a miracle, 
if one did not know with what prudence 
and firmness Oliver set about it; by what 
slow degrees he exchanged the character 
ofthe authoritative lord, first for that of 
the instructor, and afterward that of the 





ishment asa driver behind his.peasants, 
-he continued to entice them forward by 
sordid interest; how, without even reckon- 
ing either upon their gratitude, their good 
sense, or their moral or religious feelings, 
he at first broke them in, then instructed 
them, and then built his hopes on the pow- 
ers of habit and on the rising generation. 
But all thisis foreign to my purpose, I 
mean merely to describe the situation of 
my friend, not the process by which he 


civilized his dependents, or gave fertility 
| to his barren fields. 


When Oliver laid his account books be- 
fore me, and proved incontestably that, so 
far from diminishing his income by the 
changes he had made, he derived from 
his estate a larger revenue than his de- 
ceased uncle or any of his predecessors, 
he continued with asmile; “ Now thou 
canst judge, Norbert, where the madness 
lies; whether at Flyeln, or in his majes- 
ty’s capital. Because Iam actually saving 
money, I am treated as a spendthrift, and 
compelled to expose my most private con- 
cerns to strangers who are sent hither to 
examine my accounts.” 





( To be continued.) 
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Political Bconomy. 


THE AMERICAN LAW OF DESCENT. 
[CONTINUED. | 
One remarkable difference between the 
British and French nations, is the disre- 
pute in which trade is held in the latter, 
and the high repute which it has in the 





= 





former, and which would almost alone be | 


sufficient to account for the difference of 
character observed by the Edinburgh Re- 
viewer. It must be attributed to the ele- 
vated rank which the people have attain- 
ed in the former, which has raised a vast 
multitude of individuals among them, to a 
level with the gentry and higher classes, 
and has occasioned the pursuits and occu- 
pations of the people to be as respectable 
and honourable as those of the landed pro- 
prietors. ‘This is sufficient to account for 
the state of things during the last two or 
three centuries. What originally produ- 
ced among them (before they had gained 
their present relative weight in the gov- 
ernment) that greater disposition to-exer- 
tion and enterprise, which has termianted 
in rendering their pursuits reputable, ig @ 
more difficult inquiry. That constitutional 
difference of character which I have be- 
fore noticed, which disposes to so much 
calmness and reflection, would necessarily 
create less attachment to the artificial dis- 
tinctions of society, and a disposition to 
appreciate less highly the factitious rank 
to which they give occasion. When this 


obstacle was overcome, it would not be | 


difficult to account for the vehement_and 
strenuous exertion which would be dis- 
played by the youngér sons of landed pro- 
prietors, to better their conditions, _ 
There is a great deal of <differente-be- 
tween that rank and consequence, which 
depends upon the artificial institutions-of 
society, and that which is aéquiréd-<olely 
by our own exertions. In the firet~ease, 
they can only be acquired in one way, are 
dependent upon others, and not upon our- 
selves; and, if not acquired in that one 
way, the individuals are lost to all useful- 
ness to society, their faculties are benumb- 
ed and stupified, and the ambition of bet- 
tering their condition is absolutely extir- 
ated from their minds. In the last case, 
individuals become the arbiters of their 


own fortunes: the sense of the importance | 


which this capability alone gives them, 
imbues their character with that dignity 
and firmness which 60 strikingly mark the 
English and American people; a compara- 
tive independence of others for the cha- 
racter which they shall sustain, and a firm 
and vigerous reliance upon their own ef- 
foris to improve their condition. Witness 
the younger sons of French proprietors, 
when the custom of primogeniture existed 
in the greater part of France, as well as 











in Great Britain, and contrast them with 
the younger sons of English landlords, 
during the whole of the same period. The 
disinherited sons of the French proprietor 
had been brought into the world with no 
other pride than that which belonged to 
their ancestors as owners of the soil; and 
they could not sustain the reputation and 


consequence of their family, by plunging in- | 


to any other pursuit. In America and Great 
Britain, the greatest respectability, and 
even the highest offices in the state, are 
laid open to men of all ranks and all occu- 
pations. Upon this condition of society, 
that is upon the ability of the middle and 
even the lowest orders of the people, to 
invade the region in which rank and great 
respectability are acquired, depends more 
than upon any other cause, that unceasing 
and fervent activity which is displayed 
among these classes in both those coun- 
tries. It is indeed extraordinary, that 
minds habituated to profound and judi- 
cious,thinking, as are those of Mr. Malthus 
and tie Edinburgh Reviewer, should have 
been silent concerning the influence of so 
many other causes, which are necessarily 


‘at work in, mipercicty. and to which at 
any rate $0 ciency must be attribut- 


ede ‘that ‘they should have ascribed to one 
among a great variety of powerful agents 
which exist among them, the extraordi- 
nary characier of -their people, and that 
brilliant prosperity, both individual and 
public, of which it has veen the oceasion; 
and this serioys infirmity in their whole 
argument woukh justify us even upow, & 
slighter invertigauenrse pronouncing the 
conclusion at whic wey have arrived, to 
be unsound and indefensible. The great 
difference between myself and those au- 
thors, consists in this, that I believe the 
character of the English and Scotch peo- 
ple to have been formed by a number of 
causes of more powerful efficacy than the 
institution of primogeniture, all of which 
are not found to exist in any one of the 
northern or southern European nations; 
that these a have at one and the 
same fime, raised the standard of enjoy- 
ment; and created a greater degree of 
vigor and energy of mind, than among the 
people on the continent, whatever may 
have been the law of descent among those 
people: that the standard of enjoyment 
being once raised among the great body 
of the people, and being afterwards pre- 
served by the station which they have as- 
sumed in society in Great Britain, that 
there is on that account 2 more strong, a 
more general, and a more continual effort, 
necessary to reach this standard, than the 
law of primogeniture or any other ar- 
rangement of property could create. That 
these circumstances, all existing in a 
greater degree among the American peo- 
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ple than among the British, is the reason 
why, without the strong goad of necessity 
which the law of primogeniture creates, 
they exhibit altogether as intense exer- 
tion, as much activity, enterprise and saga- 
city, as characterises the English people. 
Too little importance seems to be al- 
lowed by the Edinbargh Reviewer, to the 
fact that, in Great Britain, the right of 
primogeniture is unknown in the distribu- 
tion of personal property. Probably more 
than one half of all the wealth of the king- 
dom isof that character; and if the being 
left unprovided for, by one’s ancestors, 
has so decisive an effect in invigorating 
the arm of industry, we should expect to 
witness among the equally endowed sons 
of fund-holders and other proprietors of 
personal property, something of the fee- 
ble and emasculated character which be- 


| longs to the sons of the owners of land in 


France. It is not satisfactory to be told, 
that the sons of the proprietors of personal 
property may jointly continue the concern, 
in which their fathers were engaged. The 
sons of the immediate proprietor might; 
but in the course of many generations, 
these sons will have multiplied their pro- 
geny tenfold, and many of them must a- 
bandon the old employment, break through 
old associations, and embark in new pur- 
suits. Besides, the active and powerful 
stimulus which is derived from want, on 
which the writer has placed his chief re- 
liance, is here wanting. And we are com- 
pelled to ascribe that refreshing spectacle 
of universal enterprise and continual ac- 
tivity among all classes in Great Britain, 
to some cause that operates equally upon 
them all. Indeed, the effect attributed to 
the division of landed property ought to 
manifest itself more strongly in this case. 
Personal property, and especially money, 
is more disposable than any other kind; 
and the sons to whom this species of wealth 
might fall as their portion, might be sup- 
posed to be more inclined to indulge in in- 
activity, which the loan of their property 
would permit them to do, more frequently 
and more securely than the sons of land- 
ed proprietors. The truth is, there must 
necessarily be causes of far more power 
than the custom of primogeniture to pro- 
duce the character we have been speak- 
ing of: human prosperity would be held 
by a slighter tenure than it has ever be- 
fore- depended upon: and human wisdom, 
in the absence of that artificial arrange- 
ment of society which originated feudal in- 
stitutions, would have been baffled to dis- 
cover this great instrument of human im- 
provement, 

In America, there seems to be no want 
of stimulus to younger sons, although the 
law of primogeniture has been long ago 
abolished; and the devise of property is 
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in practice nearly the same as the French 


code has prescribed. And although it may | 


be said, that emigration is open to them; 
yet, if the descent of property to all the 
sons equally, had the effect attributed to 
it, the effect of stifling the spirit of enter- 
prise and exertion, it would prevent emi- 
gration, as well as the embarking in any 


other active and new pursuit, and would | 


produce the consequences predicted by the 
Edinburgh Reviewer—an immoveable at- 
tachment to the soil whieh had given 
birth to the family, and a lethargic insen- 
sibility among all the sons, to the improve- 
ment of their fortunes—which would long 
before this have overspread this country 
with the contagion of idleness and pover- 
ty.—Now, we eee the sons of landlords 
emigrating to distant states, and even to 
the remote corners of the world, even 
when they might subsist themselves upon 
the spot which had givea them birth.— 


We see them constantly embarking upon | 


the adventurous and perilous life of the 
seaman, exploring the savage islands of 
the South Sea, or collecting riches in the 
farthest limits of the Indian Ocean. This 
is a sort of character of too much hardi- 
hood and enterprise, to permit-us to be- 
lieve that it can be produced otherwise 
than by a variety of powerful moral cau- 
ses which are independent of the descent 
or distribution of property. 

In one respect, there is the same con- 
trast between some of the southern and 
the northern states, which I have noticed 
between France and England. In some 
of the southern states, although trade is 
not absolutely proscribed as a liberal pur- 
suit, (as in France,) it is not in the same 
repute as in the northern states. Look 
at Charleston, one of the most ancient ci- 
ties in this country, and which exports a 
greater amount of native produce than any 
other, and consider the slow progress 
which she has made in wealth and popu- 
lation compared with Philadelphia. The 
Jaw of primogeniture was not abolished 
in South Carolina till 1791. In Pennsyl- 
vania, it was abolished fifty years before: 
and yet the prosperity of the former has 
been slow,that of the latter has been rapid. 
But in the former, trade has never been 
considered as a highly reputable employ- 
ment. Almost all the great merchants of 
Charleston, are from the northern states 
or Great Britain. It is true, that the cul- 
tivation of rice and cotton, may itself be 
considered as a great trade; so dissimilar 
is it from the ordinary pursuits of agricul- 
ture in other countries. But in the nor- 
thern states, no pursuit from which gain 
can be acquired is suffered to be unoccu- 
pied; no adventure which eagle-eyed en- 
terprise can only discern is unattempted. 


Fortunately, in the southern states, the} 
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prejudice I have been speaking of is be- 
ginning to wear away, and ultimately will 
be entirely subdued by the same causes 
which have destroyed it in the northern 
states, and which are obviously entirely 
independent of the custom of primogeni- 
ture. 
[ To be continued. } 
FP MEPL DELS NS Sk OO TE EP, OF EE IE PIE LITE, 
MISCELLANEOUS 


SELECTIONS. 


THE TWO DOCTORS. AN EASTERN APOLOGUE, 


An Indian monarch entertained at his 
palace two men of letters; one who devo- 
ted his whole time to books was accounted 
a prodigy of learning—nothing could a- 
bate the ardour of his studies, so that he 
soon excelled his companion, who, how- 
ever, was amply compensated by possess- 
ing uncommon penetration and an aston- 
ishing presence of mind. Both being am- 
bitious of renown, they mutually envied 
one another, and each secretly decried 
his companien. Not knowing to which to 
give the preference, the rajah sought for 
a long time an occasion to put their talents 
toatrial. At length an opportupity pre- 
sented: having occasion to s€nd embassies 
to some neighbouring princes, Our two 
scholars were appointed the ‘ambassadors ; 
each was to carry with hima chest, which 
he was given to understand was &lted with 
magnificent presents. ‘The man of pro- 
found learning presented his as he had 
been ordered; but was struck dumb with 
amazement when he discovered, on its 
being opened, that it contained nothing 











but cinders; and not being able to answer | 
the interrogatories of the monarch on this 


strange present, he was disgracefully driv- 
en from the court, and returned, covered 
with confusion, to the rajah, bis master. 
The other ambassador likewise presented 
his chest, which was not more richly la- 
den than that of his companion; but he, 
when he discovered the contents, without 
appearing at all disconcerted, replied, 
that the king, his master, having lately 
made a great sacrifice according to the 
rites of their religion, had appointed him 
to renew the alliance which had so long 
subsisted between them, and to strengthen 


it by the usual ceremonies. Thus saying, | 


he repeated a short prayer; and, taking 
a cinder between his thumb and forefinger, 
made a mark on the monarch’s forehead, 
who received this token of amity with 
every mark of respect. Our ambassador, 
laden with kindnesses and presents, re- 
turned home, attended by a numerous es- 
cort, where he experienced the most flat- 
tering reception from his sovereign. Ev- 


ery one admired his address and presence | 


of mind, in extricating himself from so 
unpleasant a situation; and, finally, he re- 
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ceived the most honorable distinctions, 
and arrived at the highest offices of the 
state; while his rival, notwithstanding his 
profound learning, was totally neglected, 
and sunk into an obscurity from which his 
laborious works will never rescue him. 

In active life, penetration and good sense 
are of more value than profound erudition. 

The celebrated Charles-Anthony Do- 
mat, author of a voluminous treatise on 
the civil law, was promoted to the office 
of a judge of the provincial court of Cler- 
mont, in the territory of Auvergne, in the 
south of France. In this court he presided, 
with the public applause, for twenty four 
years. 

One day, a poor widow brought an ac- 
tion against the baron de Nairac, her Jand- 
lord, for turning her out of a mill, which 
was her sole dependence. M. Domat 
heard the cause; and finding, by the clear- 
est evidence, that she had ignorantly bro- 
ken a covenant in the lease, which gave a 


| power of ré-entry, he recommended mer- 
| cy to the baron for a poor honest tenant, 


who had not wilfully transgressed, or done 


| him any material injury. Nairac, however, 

















being inexorable, the judge was obliged 
to pronounce a decree of ejectment, with 
the damages mentioned in the lease, and 
costsof suit; but he could not pronounce 
this crue] sentence without tears. 

When an order of seizure, both of per- 
son and effects, was added, the poor wi- 
dow exclaimed—‘ Oh, just and righteous 
God! be thou a father to the widow and 
her helpless orphans!’ and immediately 
fainted away. 

The compassionate judge assisted in 
raising the tnfortunate woman; and, after 
inquiring into her character, number of 
children, and other circumstances, gene- 
rously presented her with a hundred louis 
d’ors, the amount of the damages and 


| costs, which he prevailed on the baron to 


accept as a full compensation, and to let 
the widow again enter upon her mill. 
“Oh my lord!” said the poor woman, 
‘when will you demand payment, that I 
may lay up for that purpose?” 
“When my conscience,” replied M. 
Domat, “ shall tell me that I have done 


an improper act.” 
—P—— 


In the reign of Alfonso V. of Portugal, 


a treaty of peace was set on foot between 
Portugal and Castile. Ambassadors from 


| both kingdoms held different meetings to 


settle the preliminaries, but in vain. l- 
fonso weary of procrastination, had re- 
course to a singular expedient: he des- 
patched one of his ministers to the king 
of Castile with a die, on one side of which 
was engraved the word ‘Peace,’ on the 
opposite side ‘War.’ The Castilian sov- 
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ereign having agreed to terminate the 
contest in this manner, the die was cast, 
and displayed its peaceful face. Here- 
upon a treaty of peace was concluded be- 
tween both kingdoms for the space of one 
hundred and one years; and it happened 
to be executed to the letter, it being just 
one hundred and one years after when 
Philip Il. declared war against Portugal. 
ORIENTAL MAXIMS AND PROVERBS. 


The restless part of mankind may be 
divided into two classes—those who seek, 
and cannot find, and those who find, and 
know not how to enjoy. 

The real orphan is not he that has lost 
his father, but he whom his father has 
left destitute of education. 

It is with a word as itis with an arrow: 
once discharged, the latter returns no 
more to the bow-string, nor the former to 
the lips. 

Of all the different kinds of hatred, the 
most irreconcileable is the hatred of the 
envious: it is an incurable ulcer. 

Impatience under affliction is the very 
depth of affliction. 

Dogs bark at the moon; but the moon 
shines not the less on that account. 

The porter at the door of a sot may 
always say with truth, “ There is nobody 
at home.” 
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CINCINNATI COLLEGE. 

This institution, which has never had any 
other endowment than the donations of a few 
liberal and public spirited individuals, and 
which has never received the support and en- 
couragement to which it was fairly entitled, ei- 
ther from the Legislature or the majority of our 
citizens, is still struggling, under every discour- 
agement, not only to continue its existence, but 
to increase and extend its usefulness. 

During the present session, which commenced 
on the 18th inst. there will be a course of lec- 
tures on vegetable and animal Chemistry, and 
another on Mineralogy, delivered twice a week, 
and weekly lectures on intellectual philosophy. 
As the benefits to be derived from this arrange- 
ment are notconfined to the regular students in 
the institution, but may be enjoyed by all who 
wish to acquire a knowledge of these very im- 
portant sciences, we hope the Faculty will re- 
ceive such patronage as may enable them to con- 
tinue their exertions, and extend the usefulness 


of the institution. We should think it an ob- 


ject not unworthy the attention of our City 
Council, to take so much interest in the affairs 
of this institution as, at Jeast, not to suffer the 
City to be disgraced by the external appear- 
ance of its buildings. + 








The Cumberland College at Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, has lately been organized and placed 
under the care of a President, from whose tal- 
ents we hope to see it flourishing, and useful and 
honorable to the state and the west. We ob- 
serve that the board of trustees have resolved to 
endow two new Professorships, one to be styled 
the Lafayette, and the other the Jackson Pro- 
fessorships; in honor of Gen. Lafayette and 
Gen. Jackson. For the purpose of being ena- 
bled to carry into effect this resolution, subscrip- 
tions throughout the state are to be solicited, 
and no individual is to be allowed to subscribe 
more than five dollars, nor less than fifty cents. + 


RII 


CITY SHADE TREES. 


We are gratified to perceive the extensive ad- 
ditions which have been made, this spring, to 
the late limited number of Shade Trees, which 
contributed to adorn our lawns and sidewalks. 
If the spirit of improvement continues but for 
another season in its present vein, we may hope 
ere long to rival even the summer beauty of our 
rural sister LEXINGTON ; who has hitherto been 
so far before us in giving the only kind of um- 
brage that is not offensive, to her philosophic 
citizens. We are sorry to perceive, however, 
that some) of,our good people need reminding 
that it is like! y to prove /abor lost to trans-plant 
Shade Trees, (whether in the street or garden,) 
without protesting them from the encroach- 
ment of animals. 

It is indeecd painful to witnes: the leveling 
propensity which seems to have seized upon so 
many of our honest backwoodsmen, when first 
settling down in the forest, for the clearing and 
cultivation of our exuberant soil :—since, in- 
stead of leaving such vigorous sapplings as are 
likely to add shade and beauty to the farm- 
yard,—the leading object would scem to be to 
sweep all before them for some distance from the 
cabin ;—so that, even though the field for culti- 
vation be cleared but ** a foot and under,’’—there 


within the limits of the door-yard! 

We must despair however of persuading our 
rural friends in the country to make very rapid 
strides towards civilization, in this respect, while 
those in the immediate environs of Cincinnati, 
continue to set so unpropitious an cxample.— 
If the trees, with which the sides and summits of 
our surrounding hillsare now so beautifally stud- 
ded, are to be swept off for firewood—(as in a 
recent instance)—while fuel is but one dollar 
per cord,—what room is there-to hope that the 
wood-crowned horizon of our delightful Amphi- 
theatre will not soon be constituted ofa chain of 
bleak and barren promontories? For ourselves, 
we cannot perceive how such thoughtless prodi- 
gality can be reconciled either with self-interest 
or good taste, by the proprietors: and we can- 





not but hope that the examples which have 
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been set may be left to guide by their repellency, 
rather than their contagion. * 
BI 


THE LAFAYETTE COMMITTEE, 

Appointed by the citizens to superintend the 
reception of the Nation’s Guest, on his proposed 
visit to Cincinnati are engaged, we learn, as 
actively as the illness and absence of several of 
|the members will admit,—in maturing their 
plans and preparations for the occasion—the 
particulars of which will doubtless be laid before 
our readers next week.—-In the mean time we 
believe we may mention as a part of the ar- 
/rangements—-to be extended or curtailed ac- 
| cording to the length of the visit—that Gen. 
| LAFAYETTE will be met by a deputation, either 
at Covington or Maysville, according to the 
route he may take from Lexington,—and be re- 
‘ceived at the Cincinnati Hotel by the constitu- 
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' ted Authorities, and the General Committee, 


| the Chairman of which (Gen. Harrison) will 
| welcome him to the city in an appropriate Ad- 
dress :—'That an extensive Procession, (civil and 
military) of all classes,—in which the Revolu- 
tionary survivors will be assigned a conspicuous 
station,—a splendid exhibition of Fireworks, an 
Illumination, &c., are expected to take place, 
during his sojourn :—That ample rooms and ac- 
commodations are engaged at Col. Mack’s, for 
the General and suite—together with such as 
| may be desirous of paying him their respects ;—— 
| and that a suitable escort and conveyance will 
be provided for him on his departure, until met 
by a deputation from some other place. 
| 
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WESTERN MUSEUM. 
| The lectures in this institution, which, blend- 
ing instruction with amusement, have afforded 
| us a source of rational] recreation during the past 
winter, are closed for the season. By the ad- 
vertisement of the proprietor we observe that the 
| subscription for the ensuing season is now open- 
ed, and that new subscribers have the privilege 
of visiting the Museum from the date of their 
subscription to Ist August, 1826, 

LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 

NOTICES. 

= = 

The first number of the New-York Review and 
Athenzum Magazine, is expected to appear 
on the Ist ofnext month. Itisto be conduct- 
ed by Henry James Anderson, and Wm. Cul- 
len Bryant, and will be published by Bliss and 
White. 


Mr. D. M. Wickham, of Indianopolis, propo- 
ses to publish a Gazetteer of the state of Indi- 
ana, containing a full and comprehensive view 
of the counties, towns, villages and boroughs, 
and the number of their inhabitants; the names 
of the rivers and creeks with their sources, and 
the particular tract of country watered by them 
—an account of the earliest settlement of each 
place, and the origin of the name: together 
with a statistical view of the whole, 


A new American novel entitled Goslington 























Shadow, by Mungo Coultershoggle, Esq. has 
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just been published in New-York—the Evenin 
Post noticing it says, “Its style is flowing sail 
unaffected, (and that is saying a great deal for 
an American novel;) but it is occasionally al- 
loyed by acoarseness of expression which cannot 
fail to offend the public taste, as we would wil- 
lingly hope. It is marked by a vein of native 
humor; by lively description; and with the 
same Scotch idiomatic phraseology that so 
strongly characterises the novels of Waverly ; 


with which, it must be owned, it claims a near |, 


resemblance, too, in taxing our credulity to the 
utmost in some of its most striking incidents.— 


The 2d volume is a manifest falling off; we | 
o 


would be gladly spared its impertinent hyper- 
criticisms on Milton, and its gratuitous prosings 
on politics, which lessen the interest of the work, 
without compensating for it by either amusement 
or instruction. We have not leisure to go fur- 
ther into particulars here, and we will therefore 
say, ina word, that it partakes more of the spi- 
rit of the Great Unknown than any thing we 
have yet seen in the literary labors of this coun- 
try; and affordsa promise of arriving, one day, 
at much of the same species ofeminence. Is the 
author aware, that, for that purpose, it is quite 
essential that his name, if not too late to tell 
him so, should be kept in impenetrable conceal- 
ment. 


The following notice of Hadad, a Dramatic 
poem by James A. Hillkouse, author of Percy’s 
Masque, &c, is from the same paper: 


We have lately perused,and not without some 
interest, a small work, not long since published, 
which has already obtained considerable celeb- 
rity here, entitled, **Hadad?’—a dramatic poem ; 
and we do not hesitate to say it is a work,which, 
in this country, will be admired whenever read. 
{tis written by an American and a fellow citizen: 
as such it deserves, and should meet with, anim- 
partial examination. The author discovers a 
creat acquaintance with sacred history, and has 
displayed a good dea) of talent and poetical ge- 
nius, connected with a strong and lively imagi- 
nation, and though there is a deficiency of inter- 
est in some scenes, the characters are generally 
well supported throughout the whole. 

In speaking of it thus, we have viewed it in 
the light ofa literary production, only ; as to the 
question, what will be the moral tendency of 
works of this description—it is onc on which we 
cannot so easily determine. Hadad, the evil 
spirit, is the hero of the piece, as in the Paradise 
Lost of Milton and the Cain of Lord Byron, the 
worst characters ure those in which we become 
more dceply interested. Although, in the pre- 
sent instance, the arguments in support of infi- 
delity so subtilly advanced by Hadad, the fallen 
angel, are as conclusively refuted, there still 
seems to be a wrong impression left on the mind 
of the reader. We will acknowledge it was not 
without pleasure that we read Hadad. 


The African Repository.—The first number of 


‘the “ African Repository and Colonial Journal” 


has just made his appearance. This interesting 
work is published under the direction of the 
Board of Managers of the Colonization Society. 
Its object is to furnish the public with accurate 
information concerning the plans and prospects 
of their institution—give a minute account of 
its operations, and of the condition and progress 
of the colony—communicate any new and in- 
teresting intelligence which may be received re- 
lating to the geography, natural history, man- 
ners, and customs, of Africa; and admit into its 
pages such essays as may be thought calculated 
to advance the interests of the colony, or the 
cause of African improvement, as well as select 
passages from authors who have already written. 
on this subject, and important extracts from the 


reports of such foreign associations as are ma- 
king exertions to suppress the Slave Trade, or 
relieve the African race. 

This work is to be issued monthly, each num- 
ber containing 32 pages, at two dollars per an- 
num. It cannot fail to be both entertaining and 
instructive, independently of its relation to the 
Colonization scheme, as imparting much infor- 
mation ofa country of which we yet know very 
| little.—WVal. Intel. 

A literary paper has been established at Bruns- 
wick, (N. H.) entitled the Northern Iris. It is 
published weekly, and edited by 8. L. Fairfield, 
Esq. 


One hundred and eleven gentlemen received 
|their degrees, on Tuesday the 5th inst. as 
Doctors of Medicine, from the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

On Monday the 4th instant, the annual com- 





was held in the Lecture Hall of the University 
of Maryland. ‘he graduates were separately 
examined on the subject of various theses, when 
it was announced that the prize-medal for the 
‘best written thesis was awarded to Gas- 
|saway, Esq. 
ly delivered to the 71 graduates, and the cere- 
, monies of the occasion were closed by an ap- 
propriate and feeling address from the Provost. 


From the Lexington (Ky.) Reporter. 

ELEMENTARY Cuemistry.—We are happy 
to find so large and respectable a class of la- 
dies and gentlemen attending the lectures of 
Mr. Besr. Most of the cultivated females of 
our place are in the audience, and manifest u- 
niform attention and interest. Gentlemen of 
the town, with medical and academical stu- 
dents, make a very encoutaging assembly for the 
lecturer. The influence of such popwar in- 

















structions in science, before a class of both sex- 
es, is eminently favorable to the improvement 
of society. ‘To this cause we must ascribe the 
inereasing refinement of manners and variety of 
conversation among the inhabitants of Lexing- 
ton. Mr. Best is familiar with bis subject, 
and makes difficult points clear. His experi- 
ments are well performed, and his explanations 
are satisfactory. Weare highly gratified with 
his success. 


General Sunumary. 


GOV.CLINTON AND THE OHIO CANALS. 
From the Cleaveland Herald, March 25. 
Extract of a letter from De Witt CLinTon to 
a gentlemen in Columbus, in reply to one in- 
forming him of the passage of the Canal Billin 
the Senate of Ohio, and containing a summa- 

ry of the provisions of the Bill. 

‘Dear Sir:—I have read with very great 
pleasure, the able, instructive and comprehen- 
sive Report of your Canal Board; and have pe- 
rused with equal gratification your letter, advi- 

















ate, authorising the commencement of this stu- 
pendous work, and thecertainty of its sanction 
by the other branch of your Legislature. This 
is a noble operation, worthy of the best days, of 
the best heads, and the best hearts of the Repub- 
lic. Blessings innumerable, immeasurable, will 
follow the illustrious act. Ohio will now stand 
among her sisters, like the Minerva of ancient 
mythology, exhibiting Power under the gui- 
dance of Wisdom. You canraise the necessary 
funds in New-York. The provisions of your 
contemplated Act are ample, and will satisfy 
the most scrupulous capitalist.” 








CanAcs.—A meeting of delegates from seve- 


mencement of the Medical College, Raltimore, |) 


The diplomas were then several- | 


ral towns in New-England, is to be held at Con- 
cord, on the first Wednesday of May next, to 
consider the expediency of opening a water 
communication between Connecticut river and 
Boston,through the Merimack river and Middle- 
sex canal. It is supposed that the Merrimack 
may be made navigable to Plymouth, and that 
a communication may be made with the Con- 
necticut through Baker’s river in Wentworth. 
This measure is said to have been resolved on 
in consequence of the current of trade setting in 
| from Boston to this city. ‘The Bostonians com- 
plain of having already lost the Northern and 
Western parts of Vermont, and are apprehen- 
sive of also losing the Western parts of New- 
_Hampshire, and many of the villages on Con- 
necticut river, unless something effectual is done 
| to prevent this.—V. Y. Ev. Post. 

American Navy.—A paragraph ina Wash- 
ington paper states, that we shall shortly Lave 
|in commission, or ready for service: 








Line of battle ships, 7 
Frigates, 10 
Corvettes, 2 
Sloops of war, 15 


‘which latter item includes the ten additional 
ones authorized at the last session of congress, — 
| with a corresponding proportion of light vessels. 


Cotton.—|Impediments have arisen respecting 





the Egyptian Cotton Trade, which will, at least 
for some time, prevent its coming into competi- 
| tion with American Cotton. The Pacha mono- 
| polizes the article, demands a high price for it, 
| sends on his own account to the same markots, 
| and will not permit any selection, although his 
cotton is of four qualities—besides all which, he 
restricts the importation of British goods—and 
some British ships, which weut to Alexandria 
_ with goods and money to procure cotton, had to 











sing me of the enactment of a Bill, in your Sen- |) 


return without it. Persons attempting to ex- 
amine cotton, are subject to the bastinado! 


| A sudden rise has taken place within the last 
_ few days in the price of stock of the Bank of the 
| United States. Twenty per cent. advance has 
been refused, the holders demanding 21 3. 


Mr. Poinsett, Minister of the U.S. to Mexico, 
_ has sailed in the frigate Constellation, for Vera- 
Cruz. Mr. P. is accompanied by Mr. Mason, the 
secretary of legation, and Mr. Edward Thornton 
_Tayloe, as private secretary. 
| The House of Assembly of N. York has pass- 
ed, by a great majority, a bill constituting a 
Board of Internal Improvement. The Governor 
is constituted, ex officio, a member of the Board, 
together with four Canal Commissioners; and 
_two others are to be appointed by the Governor 
_and Senate. 
| The City Councils of Boston have requested 
| the Mayor to procure, for the use of the City, 
correct copics of Portraits of most of the great 
/men of Massachusetts, whose services contribu- 
ted largely towards our independence, and re- 
flect such high honour on our native state. 
| It is proposed to the Legislature of New-York 
_to make provision for the wife and children of 
Fulton, whom the recent decisions of the courts 
with respect to the freedom of steam navigation, 
have deprived of an income from that source. 

The central Committee of the Chesapeak 
and Ohio Canal convention is shortly to meet, 
to take definite measures for obtaining subscrip- 
tions to that work. The old Potomac Company 
is to meet on the second of May, to accept the 
new charter. 

Such is the increase of population in America 
| that the importations in the United States in- 
crease, notwithstanding the numerous and va- 
rious manofactories in the country. In Boston, 
the duties on importations in 1823, were $3,847, 








644; in 1924, $4,193,112. 
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ELEGIAC LINES. 


And he is gone!—the bright-hair’d blooming 
boy ;— 

His sire’s fond hope, his mother’s dearest joy— 

Who bore those pangs, with air serene, that gave 

His soul to heaven,—his body to the grave! 

But he is blest, more blest than they who mourn, } 

This bud of earth to climes immortal borne. 


A seraph now, he waves his golden wing 

Around the shrine, where holy anthems ring : 
Bends in the radiant circle of the choir, 

And lisps with lips inflamed with hallow’d fire, 
Opes his blue eyes, of lustres all their own, 
And smiles undazzled on the Eternal Throne. 


Oh! would the Fates,—that gave the planets 
power 

To rule my life,—had bless’d my natal hour; 

And nourished me,—like Aaron’s almond rod ; 

That bloom’d for Israel in the tent of God !— 

Then had | ne’er to wormwood waters rushed, 

But slaked my thirst where living fountains 
gushed : . 

And gained, like thee—beyond this vale of strife, 

In realms of bliss—an everlasting life! ~~ 

ARA, 
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From the Boston Spectator. 


Thou glorious spirit of life and love! 
There is not a leaf or flower, 

That spreads to the sun,when meadow and grove | 
Awake with the April shower ; 

There is not a creature that walks the earth, 
And is glad in its liberty, 

But feels and knows, from his earliest birth, 
How his being is full of thee. 


The waters that fall from the mountain’s brow, 
Or in verdurous valleys flow ; 

The waves that around the gallant prow 
In the moonlight flash and glow; 

The sea, as it heaves from the line to the pole, 
In calm or in tempest—free, 

Feels deep in its heart the enlivening soul— 
The ocean is full of thee. 


The clouds that hang ir the evening sky, 
And burn with the setting sun; 

The glorious beings who meet on high, 
When the light of day is done; 

The brightness that fills the boundless blue, 
When the shades of twilight flee— 

O! the quickening air with its rain and dew— 
The air is full of thee. : P, 
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STANZAS, 


Occasioned by seeing a device upon a seal, re- 
nting a mariner at his oar gazing at a 

star, with the following motto: “Si je te perds, 
je suis perdu.” [If 1 loge thee, I’m Jost. ] | 


Shine on, thou bright beam, 
Unclouded and free, 

From thy high place of calmness, 
O’er life’s troubled sea ; 

The worning of promise, 
The smooth seas are gone, 

And the biliows wave wildly, 
Then, fair one, shine on. 


The wings of the tempest 
May rush o’er thy ray; 
But tranquil thou shinest, 











Undimmed by its sway ; it 


High, high o’er the worlds 
Where storms are unknown, 

Thou dwellest all beauteous, 
All glorious, alone. 


In the recess of darkness 
The lightning’s flash leaps, 
O’er the bark of my fortune 
Each mad billow sweeps. 
From the port of her safety 
By warring winds driven, 
And no light o’er her course 
But yon lone one of Heaven. 


Yet fear not, thou frail one, 
The hour may be near 

When thy own sunny headlands, 
Far off may appear— 

When the voice of the storm 
Shall be silent and past, 

On the calm shore of Heaven 
I may anchor at last. 


Frail bark of eternity! 
Where art thou now? 
The tempest waves shriek 
O’er each plunge of thy prow: 
On the world’s dreary ocean, 
Thus shattered and tost, 
Bright lone one, shine on, 
ha lose thee, I’m lost, 
See heme 
From the Boston Spectator. 


Thou = come from thy home in the far blue 
oxy 

To dwell in the bosom of flowry dells; 

Thou hast laid thy mantle of glory by, 

With its heavenly hues and its magic spells; 


| Thou hast wrapped thee in weeds of sober grey, 


And simply braided thy flowing hair, 
And thy locks, in fond and amorous play, 
Sport with the soft and balmy air, 


From thy wintry hall m the evening cloud, 

Where gathered thy pomp of airy hues, 

And thine eye from the folds of thy golden 
shroud, 

Looked down on the brightness of frozen dews, 

Where each drop, like a bright particular star, 

Caught the iris colours around thy throne, 

And the Moon, as she mounted the hills afar, 

On a world of seeded silver shone— 


From thy glittering hall in the lonely sky 

Thou hast come to dwell in the tangled bower, 

Where a stealing brook is murmuring by, 

And bathing the roots of herb and flower— 

Here thy beneficent hand shall throw 

Its thousand hues o’er the budding plain, 

Till we dream, the clouds, in their sun-set clow, 

Have melted in showers of golden rain. P. 
oon GGG + - 

The following lines are from the ‘Lilerary Sou- 
venir,’ and relate to the romantic attachment 
that existed between the youthful Mary, and 
the graceful and accomplished Chatelar. In the 
ardor of his love, he was impelled to an act, 
which being misconstrued, procured his banish- 
ment from Mary’s presence, and subsequently, 
his condemnation to death.— Boston Spectator. 


MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS, AND CHATELAR. 


*T was gentle eve, and from Queen Mary’s bower, 
Sweet sounds were swelling to the purple skies 
Winged with the breath of many a weeping 
flower, 
On which the sun laid its enamored dyes; 
And with the music murmured lowly sighs, 
Telling a noble spirit all undone 
By the consuming fire of Beauty’s eyes— 
Whose is the heart that music hath not won! 


|| Thine, Mary, all was given to that with witch- 


ing tone. 


THE CINCINNATI LITERARY GAZETTE. 
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{ April 23, 725. 


How little deemedst thou, Mary, on that eve 

When ion deepened on thy cheek the rose, 

Of the dark web that traitorous art should 
weave, 

The iron feud, the deadly dungeon-close ! 

Or of the minstrel’s pang the dread repose, 

When Frenzy came his matchless hand to mar! 

Yet still in lovers’ thoughts thy memory glows, 

And Beauty sighs the strain, young Chatelar, 

That witched Queen Mary’s heart beneath the 
twilight etar. 


Come sweet lute and sadly tell 
What my tongue dared never speak ; 
Like my heart with sorrow swell, 
Like it, then, be hushed, and break! 
Tyrant Love! thy weary slave 
Finds his refuge in the grave. 


List to me, thou fragrant wind! 
Thou my true love tale shalt bear; 
In my lady’s tresses twined, 
Fondly whisper in her ear, 
That of all who round her rove, 
None, like me, can die for love. 


Now the Christian cross I wear, 
Welcome now the angry sea; 
Welcome Moslem shaft and spear ; 
Welcome death in Galilee. 
Death than scorn is dearer far— 
Now farewell, love, lute and star. 
Scie neal 
EXTRACT—FROM SOUTHEY’S RODERICK. 
———-Methinks if ye would know 
How visitations of calamity 


| Affect the pious soul, ’tis shown ye there! 


Look yonder at that cloud, which through the 


sky 
Sailing dene, doth cross in her carecr 


| The rolling moon! I watch’d it as it came, 


And deem’ the deep opake would blot ber 
beams; 

But, melting like a wreath of snow, it hangs 

In folds of wavy silver round, and clothes 

The orb with richer beauties than her own, 


| Then passing, leaves her in her light serene. 
Thus having said, the pious sufferer sate, 


Beholding with fix’d eyes that lovely orb, 


t Till quiet tears confused in dizzy light 


The broken moonbeams, They too by the toil 

Of spirit, av by travail of the day 

Subdued, were silent, yielding to the hour. 

The silver cloud diffusing slowly past, 

And now into its airy eloments 

Resolved is gone; while through the azure depth 

Alone in heaven the glorious Moon pursues ‘ 

Her course appointed, with indifferent beams P 

Shining upon the silent hills around, J 

And the dark tents of that unholy host, . q 

Who, all unconscious of impending fate, 

Take their last slumber there. The camp is still ; 

The fires hnve moulder’d, and the breeze which 
stirs 

The soft and snowy embers, just lays bare 

At times a red and evanescent light, 

Or for a moment wakes a feeble flame. 

They by the fountain hear the stream below, 

Whose murmurs as the wind arose or fell, : 

Fuller or fainter reach the ear attuned. #4 

And now the nightingale, not distant far, 

Began her solitary song; and pour’d 

To the cald moon a richer, stronger strain 

Than that with which the lyric Jark salutes 

The new-bornday, Her deep and thrilling song 

Seem’d with its piercing melody to reach 

The soul, and in mysterious unison 

Blend with all thoughts of gentleness and love. 

Their hearts were open to the healing power 

Of nature; and the splendour of the night, 

The flow of waters, and that sweetest lay 

Came to them like a copious evening dew 

Falling on vernal herbs which thirst for rain. 
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